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with the allies, based on the Russian declaration of March 277l but otherwise it merely restated the vague cliches of the earlier official pronouncements. Some of them were contradictory and mutually incompatible, for instance, the professed intention to strengthen both the fighting capacity of the army and the army committee system; nor was it feasible to revise the war aims "in agreement" with the allies. The interpretation of the program by Soviet leaders and non-socialist ministers differed. According to Izvestiia (May 9; Russia henceforth would negotiate not only with allied governments but also "over the head of these governments, with the peoples themselves." Tereshchenko, who remained foreign minister until the October revolution, did not subscribe to this doctrine. There were surprisingly few changes in the higher personnel of the foreign office and no marked departure from the traditional methods of diplomacy. The exchange of views between Petrograd and allied capitals, including Washington, accomplished little except to make clear that, while allied governments would welcome the renunciation by Russia of her claims to Constantinople and other annexations, they saw no reason to revise their own war aims. Moreover, as Miliukov observed in his history of the revolution, Tereshchenko, in spite of his predilection for revolutionary phraseology, would seem to have remained faithful to the interpretation of Russia's "national interests" as expounded by his predecessor in office. Discussing at the Council of the Republic on October 16 the policies to be followed by the Russian delegation at the forthcoming allied conference in Paris, Tereshchenko stated that Russia must oppose territorial changes that wrould block her access to the Baltic and that "no Russian would agree to a peace that would humiliate Russia and infringe upon her national interests"; he demanded that "the territory of Russia should remain intact and that condition? safeguarding the economic development of her northern and southern regions should receive legal recognition." The latter statement was, presumably, a veiled reference to the Dardanelles and the Straits. The Soviet took a different view. As early as June 20 the all-Russian congress of the Soviets endorsed the principle of self-determination for national minorities, "including the right of secession," and the instruction drawn by the Central Executive Committee early in October for its delegate (Skobelev) to the proposed Paris conference spoke of "the fall right of self-determination for Polaad,
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